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{Editor's Note: This is the last of a series of three articles on one of the 
Library's notable collections. Previous articles in the series were Paul Walter 
Schroeder's ‘A History of the Littlefield Fund” and Thomas Frank Harwood’s 
survey of “Catalogued Books and Pamphlets on the Negro, Slavery, and the 
Civil War.’ The series was made possible by the co-operation of Professor 
Barnes F. Lathrop of the Department of History, a trustee of the Littlefield 
Fund, whose recent account of the Fund and its acquisitions, ‘For the Study 
of the South” (Texas Quarterly, Spring, 1958) should also be consulted.] 


INCE ITs establishment in 1914, the Littlefield Fund has enabled 
S the Library to acquire not only a rich and varied collection of 
books and pamphlets on all aspects of the history of the South, but 
also a significant collection of periodicals and manuscripts. In recent 
years, as manuscript and periodical material becomes less available 
for purchase owing to generations of effort by research libraries and 
collectors, the Fund has naturally emphasized the acquisition of 
microfilms to supplement collections already rich in manuscripts, 
newspapers, and magazines. This article will survey the Fund’s 
acquisitions of originals and microfilms in these important areas. 


I. MANUSCRIPTS 


The Littlefield Fund has purchased for the Library about 400 
separate accumulations of papers, now housed in the Texas History 
Center at the University. The most active years for the Fund in the 
purchase of manuscripts were 1929-1932, when 187 groups of 
papers were acquired. Geographically this material is centered, as 
one might expect, in the South; much of it relates to Texas history. 
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Chronologically it deals mainly with the nineteenth century, though 
there is material reaching back to the American Revolution and 
forward to World War I. Among the varied types of manuscripts 
included are diaries and reminiscences, government papers, and 
records of plantations, farm organizations, businesses, churches, 
and schools. 

Important and large sets of papers are those of Alexander Frank- 
lin Pugh and William Whitmell Hill Pugh, Louisiana sugar 
planters. The A. F. Pugh papers extend over the years 1809-1879, 
with the major portion covering 1859-79. Included is a diary for 
1852-58, 1864, and 1866-79. Papers and diary together give a 
fairly comprehensive picture of the vicissitudes of plantation life 
from 1861 to 1875. The W. W. Pugh papers consist of about 7000 
pieces and thirteen account books covering the years 1836-1906. 
Their most important feature is their long and careful record of 
personal and plantation finance. While they concentrate on the years 
1840-60 and 1890-1905, in one way or another they illuminate the 
whole range of planter life for more than half a century. 

The papers of William Massie form another important collection 
of plantation documents. Massie was a successful planter in Nelson 
County, Virginia, where he operated four plantations, totalling 
nearly ten thousand acres. The papers of this family span the period 
1780-1917, with the bulk of letters and documents falling in the 
years 1847-62. They consist of forty-one folders of loose papers 
sorted chronologically, and twenty-seven folders of memorandum 
books arranged by date and by topic. The outstanding characteristic 
of the Massie papers, aside from their bulk, is the minuteness with 
which William Massie recorded and analyzed various phases of his 
plantation operations. This collection has been supplemented by 
twelve volumes of photostats and seven rolls of microfilm of 
Massie materials in other depositories or in the hands of the family. 
A dissertation completed by Oliver M. Refsell in the spring of 
1959 transcribes or calendars the greater part of the Massie accumu- 
lation. 

Representative of records of farm organizations are the papers 
of A. J. Rose, a leader in the Grange movement in Texas from 1873 
to 1891 and state Commissioner of Agriculture from 1895 to 1897. 
Most of the documents in this collection of almost twelve thousand 
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pages concern the Patrons of Husbandry and their operations in 
Texas. Included are membership lists of the state Grange for sev- 
erak years, and letter-press copies of correspondence relating to 
Grange activities on both state and local levels. 

The papers of the Raguet family, pioneers in East Texas, amount 
to 171 folders and 89 letter books extending from 1789 into the 
twentieth century but falling mainly between 1820 and 1900. 
Among the leading topics are land, mercantile affairs, politics, and 
the Civil War. 

Much the largest set of Confederate manuscripts acquired by the 
Littlefield Fund is that bearing the name of Samuel H. Stout. Dr. 
Stout, a surgeon in the Confederate Army, was appointed in 1863 
Medical Director of Hospitals of the Department and Army of Ten- 
nessee, and preserved voluminous records of the hospitals under 
his charge. 

Mention may be made, finally, of the papers of Jot Gunter and 
W. B. Munson, lawyers and land promoters who were especially 
interested in the development of the Texas Panhandle. The collec- 
tion, covering 1872-1905, contains over 21,000 legal and financial 
papers, volumes of letter press, books of land titles, and account 
books, the whole pertaining primarily to land surveys, titles, and 
sales. 


II. NEWSPAPERS 


Many hundreds of bound volumes of newspapers have been ac- 
quired by the Littlefield Fund. Newspapers were among the first 
items sought by the trustees, and the greatest activity in this area 
occurred relatively early; in recent years accessions of newspapers, 
except on microfilm, have been slight. Chronologically, the period 
1820-1880 is the most important for newspaper purchases by the 
Fund. The geographic area of concentration is the South, but there 
are representative newspapers from all parts of the country, and 
considerable runs of journals from Boston, New York, and Philade- 
phia. (Note: In this survey the following abbreviations are used: 
w—weekly, sw-semi-weekly, tw-tri-weekly, d—daily. ) 

The Fund has acquired six Boston newspapers, ranging from a 
few scattered issues of the Herald (d) for 1851-1902 to an almost 
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complete run of the Liberator (w), January 7, 1832—December 
29, 1865. Other Boston newspapers purchased include the Masonic 
New England Galaxy (w), November 14, 1817—-October 22, 1819 
and August 18, 1820—-December 29, 1826; the Recorder (w), 
July 3, 1819—-December 29, 1826 and January 2, 1851—-December 
27, 1860; the Investigator (w), May 13, 1846—May 3, 1848 and 
May 6, 1868—March 28, 1869; and the Daily Evening Transcript, 
1834-1873. The Transcript is almost complete for the Civil War 
period, considerable for 1856-1860, and scanty and scattered for 
the post-war years. 

Among the New York newspapers best represented are the 
Times (d) and the Tribune (d), partly in originals and partly on 
microfilm. The Tribune is complete from April 10, 1841, to the end 
of 1904. Holdings in the Times run from September 18, 1851, 
through 1874; issues for 1875-95 are lacking, but the run is com- 
plete from January 1, 1896, to September 30, 1908. From 1908 to 
1918 there are considerable interruptions; from January 6, 1918, to 
date the file is complete. Other New York newspapers acquired by _ 
the Fund include the Albion, or British Colonial and Foreign 
Weekly Gazette for the year 1833 and October, 1849—September, 
1853; and the Christian Advocate (w), September, 1826—August, 
1831, August, 1841—August, 1845, and the years 1868 and 1871- 
1908. 

Philadelphia newspapers purchased by the Fund include the 
National Gazette and Literary Register (sw, tw, and d), October 
31, 1791—October 26, 1793 (microfilm) and August 8, 1820— 
December 28, 1841; the Public Ledger (d), October 21, 1831— 
July 9, 1838 (some omissions) , January 1, 1839—March 25, 1848 
(nearly complete), and September 1, 1898—January 5, 1899 (some 
omissions); the North American and United States Gazette (d), 
November 10, 1855—June 30, 1856; the Inquirer (d), 1861-1865 
(except the issue for December 31, 1865); and the Press (d), 
January 1, 1864—June 30, 1865. 

There are a number of newspapers from Cincinnati, that pre- 
Civil War mixing bowl for North, West, and South. They include 
the Chronicle (d) for 1838-1844 and 1868; the Commercial (d), 
October, 1849—April, 1850, April, 1851—January, 1854, and 
October, 1855—-December, 1883; and the Daily Gazette, Septem- 
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ber 7, 1828—-September 10, 1862 (complete for 1835-1862) , Sep- 
tember 11, 1862—July 1, 1863 (scattered), and July 2, 1863— 
December 30, 1876 (complete). 

Among newspapers of the border states, the Fund has acquired 
issues of four Baltimore journals: the Republican and Commercial 
Advertiser (d), May 22—September 20, 1833, and April 9— 
September 9, 1863; the Patriot Mercantile Advertiser (d), May 5, 
1834—November 11, 1835; the Patriot and Commercial Gazette 
(d), 1839-1845; and the Sun (d), 1838-39 (scattered) and Jan- 
uary, 1856—May, 1860 (complete). 

The Fund has also bought extensive files of six Washington 
newspapers: the National Journal (d), January 1, 1824—Decem- 
ber 30, 1827 and January 1, 1829—-September 30, 1830; the Globe 
(d), June, 1831—April, 1845 and 1850-1873 (the latter period 
scattered); the Union (d), May 1, 1845—April 30, 1858 (some 
omissions); another Union (sw, becoming tri-weekly while Con- 
gress met), May 1, 1845—-October 10, 1854; the National Era (w), 
January, 1847—June, 1858 and June, 1859—December, 1859; the 
Southern Press (w), August 24, 1850—August 14, 1854; and the 
National Intelligencer. For the years 1803-1840 the National In- 
telligencer appeared on a schedule varying from semi-weekly to 
daily; from 1840 to 1859 both daily and semi-weekly editions were 
published. Library holdings of this paper consist of issues for Au- 
gust 17, 1803—October 31, 1804; November, 1805—October, 
1806; October 12, 1808—December, 1810; and the years 1812- 
1839. The semi-weekly edition is complete for 1840-1859. The 
daily edition is represented by the following issues: March, 1840— 
May, 1842; November, 1842—July, 1847; 1849-1850; September 
23-29, 1851; January—June, 1852; 1853-1867; and scattered issues 
for 1868-1869. 

Representative of Littlefield Fund newspaper purchases in west- 
ern regions of the border states are two Louisville papers. The 
Daily Journal is much the more complete, with issues of June 20, 
1836—March 7, 1837, 1839-1845, and September 8, 1865—Sep- 
tember 8, 1868. The Courier-Journal (d) is here in a few scattered 
issues for 1870-1884. 

The Fund has also acquired several important collections of 
newspapers from cities of the South proper. Those of Charleston, 
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Augusta, New Orleans, and Little Rock may be selected for particu- 
lar notice. The Charleston collection was among the first major pur- 
chases by the Fund, which acquired over four hundred bound vol- 
umes of Charleston newspapers in 1916 for $5,750. Notable items 
include the Gazette and Daily Advertiser, January—June, 1795; Jan- 
uary—June, 1796; July-December, 1797; 1799, complete; July-De- 
cember, 1800; September—December, 1803; July-December, 1805; 
1809, 1812, and 1813, complete; January—June,1815; 1816 and 
1817, complete; July, 1818—December, 1828; and January, 1830— 
June, 1832. Of the Charleston Cowrier (d) the Library has issues for 
January-June, 1804; January, 1806—June, 1808; 1829-1832, 
complete; January—June, 1835; January, 1836—June, 1837; 1839- 
1853, complete; and July, 1854—-December, 1874. The Library’s 
issues of the News and Courier (d) are complete for 1874-1905; 
January, 1908—March, 1910; and January, 1917—-December, 
1942. The Fund has also purchased microfilms of the South Caro- 
lina Gazette (w), 1732-1753. 

Acquisitions of Augusta newspapers include thirteen titles. The 
earliest of these is the Herald (w), July, 1806—June, 1810 and 
July, 1820—June, 1822. The two most recent are the Weekly 
Chronicle, September, 1835—-December, 1836; 1887-1888; 1890- 
1891; September, 1892—-November, 1895; 1897; 1899; and the 
Daily Chronicle, May, 1885—June, 1887; July, 1890—December, 
1891; January, 1893—December, 1895; July-December, 1896; 
1898, complete; and July-December, 1899. Five of the other ten 
files may be noted. The Chronicle and Georgia Gazette (sw), which 
became the Chronicle and Georgia Advertiser in September, 1822, 
covers the years 1822 and 1824-1826. The Constitutionalist (sw) 
runs from July, 1827—June, 1831; the States Rights Sentinel (sw) 
from January 9, 1834—December, 1836. The Daily Constitutional- 
ist is here in issues for October, 1835—April, 1836; September— 
December, 1840; January—June, 1847; 1848-1850, complete; July— 
December, 1851; July, 1852—June, 1853; January-June, 1855; 
July, 1856—June, 1857; January—June, 1860; January—June, 1866; 
January-June, 1867; January-June, 1868; 1869, complete; Jan- 
uary—June, 1870; 1871, complete; July-December, 1872; and Jan- 
uary—June, 1875. The Daily Chronicle and Constitutionalist covers 
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January, 1879—-December, 1880; 1881 (a few scattered issues) ; 
and January—May, 1885. 

Another large newspaper acquisition made early in the life of the 
Littlefield Fund consisted of New Orleans papers, again totaling 
more than four hundred bound volumes. The longest time span 
covered is that of the Picayune, in both weekly and daily editions. 
Periods covered by one or both editions are November 1, 1837— 
February, 1849; September—October, 1849; January, 1850—Sep- 
tember, 1859; January, 1860—August, 1861; July-December, 1862; 
1863-1867 (scattered issues); 1868-1871; January-March and 
August-September, 1872; January-June, 1874; January—June, 
1876; July-December, 1878; July-October, 1887; May and August, 
1890, April, August, and November, 1891; April, 1904—Decem- 
ber, 1906; July, 1907—October, 1911; and 1912-1913. Another 
New Orleans newspaper is the Price Current, Commercial Intel- 
ligencer, etc. (title varies), a semi-weekly: September, 1843—Sep- 
tember, 1844; September, 1845-September, 1851; January, 1852- 
August, 1861; September, 1865-September, 1869; September, 
1870-September, 1874; September, 1876-September, 1877; Sep- 
tember, 1878—August, 1881; and January, 1882—August, 1883. 
Lesser files are the Weekly Delta, October 20, 1845—October 8, 
1849, and the Advocate (w), 1866-1868. 

Little Rock is the home of the Arkansas Gazette, which claims 
the honor of being the oldest newspaper west of the Mississippi and 
certainly has enjoyed for some time past the benefits of outstanding 
reporting and editing. The Library has copies of the Gazette’s 
weekly edition in various forms (bound volumes, photostats, and 
microfilm) covering the period November 20, 1819—November 
17, 1868. The Library’s copies of the daily edition cover May 10, 
1865—February 18, 1921 and consist of 160 reels of microfilm. 
The Fund has acquired several other Little Rock titles of which the 
following are random samples: the Advocate (w), March 31, 
1830—April 27, 1837; the Banner (w), September 23, 1843— 
December 17, 1845 and September 15, 1846—August 31, 1852; 
and the True Democrat (w), September 7, 1852-September 29, 
1860, and scattered issues for 1862-1863. 

Perhaps the most notable Texas newspapers acquired are a long 
run of the Dallas Herald; the Marshall Tri-Weekly Herald, April 
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20, 1875—-November 13, 1888 (believed to be the only complete 
file extant) ; the Clarksville Standard (w) January, 1857—-Decem- 
ber, 1865, 1868-1873 (scattered), and January, 1881—August, 
1888; and various Galveston papers, 1866-1872. 


III. MAGAZINES 


About two hundred magazine titles, probably, have been acquired 
by the Littlefield Fund; purchases in this area have been fairly uni- 
form over the years. The Fund has assembled a good representation 
of Southern magazines, though it has touched rather lightly the 
literary periodicals. Many of the Fund’s purchases have been maga- 
zines of national circulation, some primarily Western; geographic 
distribution is at least as even as that of newspaper purchases. 
Chronologically, most of the magazines belong to the nineteenth 
century. Their subject matter is naturally varied, including journals 
primarily devoted to agriculture, trade, literature, religion, sports, 
and women’s interests. The Littlefield Fund has in many cases paid 
for the original subscriptions to magazines of which the annual 
costs were later taken over by other funds, and has filled gaps in the 
runs of other periodicals. The present discussion will be confined to 
magazine sets of which the Fund has purchased a major part. 

Southern agricultural magazines, some of them in long runs, re- 
flect the agricultural basis of the region. Several of the older jour- 
nals, such as the Southern Cultivator, absorbed a good many of their 
weaker competitors. The Cwltivator was published in Athens and 
Atlanta, Georgia, 1843-1935; the Library’s holdings consist en- 
tirely of nineteenth-century issues, of which it has about seventy-five 
percent. The Southern Agriculturist of Charleston, which ran for 
nearly twenty years beginning in 1828, has been considered one of 
the important agricultural journals of its time. It is represented in 
the Library by all the issues printed prior to 1840. The Farmer’s 
Register, published 1833-1843 at Shellbanks, Virginia, by Ed- 
mund Ruffin (a well known Southern advocate of scientific farm- 
ing), is here in a nearly complete set. A surviving journal, the 
Southern Planter of Richmond, began publication in 1841 and now 
maintains that it is the oldest agricultural magazine in the United 
States; the Library has nearly eighty percent of the pre-1944 issues. 

Regional farm magazines published outside the South are among 
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Littlefield acquisitions. The New England Farmer is one of these; 
in Boston, beginning in 1828, it published twenty-one volumes of 
which the Library has the first ten. Coleman’s Rural World of St. 
Louis is a magazine aimed at Mid-western farmers. It appeared in 
sixty-nine volumes beginning in 1848; the Library has volumes IX— 
XXI. A farm journal directed at an audience restricted as much by 
language as by geographic considerations is Der Deutsche Pionier 
of Cincinnati, which ran from 1869 to 1886; the Library has the 
complete run of this magazine. 

There are a number of Northern-published magazines devoted 
to literature, the arts, and science among Fund purchases. Two fine 
examples of these are the American Quarterly Review, Philadelphia, 
1827-1837; and Harpers’ Weekly, New York, 1857-1916; the 
Library has complete runs of both these magazines. Punch, or the 
London Charivari, 1841 to date, was also acquired by the Fund. A 
few Southern literary magazines have been purchased. Examples 
are D. H. Hill’s The Land We Love, a Monthly Magazine Devoted 
to Literature, Military History and Agriculture. Charlotte, 1866— 
1869; the Southern Literary Journal and Magazine of Arts, Charles- 
ton, 1835-1838; and the Bohemian Scribbler, San Antonio, 1906— 
1912. The Library has a complete set of Land We Love and most 
of the issues of the other two. 

A type of periodical closely related to the literary journal is the 
woman’s magazine. Examples of this category which have been 
purchased by the Littlefield Fund are the Ladies’ Weekly Museum; 
or Polite Repository of Amusement and Instruction; Being an As- 
semblage of Whatever Can Interest the Mind or Exalt the Char- 
acter of the American Fair (which had nearly as many years of 
publication as words in its title), New York, 1787-1812; Godey’s 
Ladies’ Book, Philadelphia, 1830-1898; and the Ladies’ Reposi- 
troy, a Monthly Periodical Devoted to Literature, Art and Religion, 
Cincinnati, 1841-1876. The Library has thirteen volumes of the 
Ladies’ Weekly Museum and most or all of the latter two. 

A few sports magazines have been obtained for the Library. 
There are the American Turf Register, Baltimore, 1829-1844 
(complete set): and the Spirit of the Times (title varies), New 
York, 1831-1902 (most volumes to 1873, many of them on micro- 
film). 
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Relatively few historical magazines have been purchased by the 
Littlefield Fund. Examples of those that have been obtained are the 
New England Historical and Genealogical Register, Boston, 1847 
to date; and its offshoot, The Historical Magazine, and Notes and 
Queries Concerning the Antiquities, History, and Biography of 
America, Boston, 1857-1875. The Library has a complete run of 
each set. The Fund has acquired issues of at least one Southern 
local history periodical, Flashback, Fayetteville, Arkansas, 1951 to 
date. 

A number of trade and professional journals have been pur- 
chased, but as a rule only a few volumes of each set have been ac- 
quired to date. Representative types are railroad journals, teachers’ 
magazines, law journals, and financial magazines. 

Anti-slavery magazines are among the Fund’s acquisitions. Two 
of them are the Slave’s Friend, New York, 1836-1838; and the 
Anti-Slavery Reporter, London, 1825-1836. The Library’s runs 
are virtually complete in both these titles. 

A few veterans’ magazines have been acquired; sample runs are 
the Vedette, Washington, 1879-1893, directed to Mexican War 
veterans; and a non-partisan Civil War veterans’ magazine, Blue 
and Grey, Philadelphia, 1893-1895. The Library has about eighty 
percent of the runs of each of these magazines. 


IV. MICROFILMS 


The Littlefield Fund has acquired more than 1700 reels of micro- 
film, positive and negative, representing approximately a million 
and a half pages of manuscript and printed matter. In the past 
twenty years there has been increasing activity in this area, for sev- 
eral reasons: such material has become increasingly available while 
the obtainable supply of originals has diminished; microfilms may 
be much more easily stored than bulky bound volumes; and finally, 
many large collections, such as the James K. Polk Papers, are rich 
enough not to have been quickly digested by the use of the originals 
alone. 

Oldest of the larger film holdings are the so-called Ramsdell 
Microfilms, which were paid for only in part by the Littlefield 
Fund. Made in 1937-1940 by a team from the University under 
the direction of Professor Charles W. Ramsdell, working in various 
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depositories over the country, this collection consists of 399 reels 
reproducing 375,000 to 450,000 pages of material, about one- 
quarter printed and three-quarters manuscript. The character of the 
printed matter may be judged from a description by Barnes F. 
Lathrop, in “Microfilming Materials for Southern History,” Journal 
of Documentary Reproduction, II (June, 1939) of a portion of 
what was filmed at the Massachusetts Historical Society: 


55 pamphlets on nullification, from a contemporary collection made by 
George Tichnor; 33 French books and pamphlets on the Civil War, from 
another contemporary collection; 203 items on the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the South, most of them journals of the annual diocesan conven- 
tions in the various states; 55 pamphlets, generally or Northern origin, 
relating to secession; and some 70 items concerning the Confederacy. 


A card catalog of this printed matter is available. 

The three-quarters of the Ramsdell Microfilms devoted to manu- 
scripts were made at numerous places from New England to Texas 
and in the Middle West, and the materials covered are so varied 
and voluminous that only samples of them can be mentioned here. 

The E. M. House papers, for example, occupy six reels of film. 
Photographed from the House Collection at Yale, these films re- 
produce those portions of the collection which deal with House’s 
pre-1912 adventures in Texas politics. Another representative set 
of films contains the official and private letter-books of T. C. Rey- 
nolds, Confederate governor-in-exile of Missouri. His papers relate 
to Confederate affairs in the trans- Mississippi region. 

One of the largest collections of papers photographed at the 
Library of Congress was the Alexander H. Stephens Papers, which 
comprise thirty-three reels of film in the Ramsdell collection. These 
papers, arranged in chronological order, cover the years 1831— 
1874, half of them falling in the period 1869-1874. The 2123 
leaves produced prior to 1861 are of high historical significance; 
the post-war run is copious but uneven. 

Photographed from the originals in Duke University Library and 
the Mississippi State Department of Archives and History, and 
occupying about thirty reels, are the surviving manuscript returns of 
the non-population schedules of the United States Censuses of 
1850-1870 for Georgia, Louisiana, and Mississippi. 

Important sets of papers of medium size (around five reels each) 
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are those of J. F. H. Claiborne and John A. Quitman from the 
Mississippi State Department of Archives and History; Bolling Hall 
and Benjamin F. Perry (of South Carolina) from the Alabama 
State Department of Archives and History; and James D. Davidson, 
Virginian, from the Library of the McCormick Historical Associa- 
tion (formerly in Chicago, now annexed to the State Historical 
Society of Wisconsin). 

Records of the state of Alabama, 1860-1865, from the Depart- 
ment of Archives and History in Alabama, amount to twenty reels 
and include the extant official correspondence, proclamations, and 
other papers of the governor, the returns of indigent families of 
Alabama soldiers, and the bound records of the state treasurer and 
comptroller. 

The first papers microfilmed for the Ramsdell collection were 
the N. P. Banks Papers deposited in the Essex Institute, Salem, 
Massachusetts. Subsequently another much smaller group of these 
papers held by the Illinois State Historical Society was also filmed, 
bringing the reproductions of Banks Papers to a total of thirty-three 
reels. The material at the Essex Institute concerns mainly national 
affairs for 1855-1860 and 1866-1876, as well as Banks’s complete 
war papers. Among the papers photographed in Illinois is a group 
labeled “Banks's Autobiography (Civil War Years).” 

More than 1300 reels of microfilm outside the Ramsdell collec- 
tion have been acquired by the Littlefield Fund. These can be 
roughly divided into reproductions of early state records, 150 reels; 
newspapers, 400 reels; papers of public men, 300 reels; and census 
returns, 500 reels. 

The microfilm of state records comes from the collection pre- 
pared by the Library of Congress in association with the University 
of North Carolina. Perhaps the greater part of what is available for 
the Southern states has been purchased over a period of years, and 
more will be added as the need arises. The principal series are the 
legislative journals, the session laws, the administrative records, and 
the publications relating to constitutional conventions. The reader 
interested in the particulars of the several series should consult A 
Guide to the Microfilm Collection of Early State Records (Wash- 
ington, 1950). 

Much Littlefield microfilm has been mentioned in the discussion 
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of newspaper holdings above. A large portion of the Library’s sets 
of the New York Times and the New York Tribune is in that form, 
as is the whole of the daily edition of the Little Rock Arkansas 
Gazette, 1865-1921, one hundred and sixty reels in all. 

Most extensive of the microfilms of the papers of public men are 
those of the Robert Todd Lincoln Collection of Abraham Lincoln 
papers in the Library of Congress. They consist of ninety-four reels 
of documents and a five-reel index. Other outstanding collections of 
this sort, filmed at the Library of Congress, include the Alexander 
Hamilton Papers (forty-six reels; not a Littlefield purchase); the 
Andrew Jackson Papers (seventy-four reels); and the James K. 
Polk Papers (fifty-two reels). Valuable also are microfilms of the 
papers of Jeremiah S. Black of Pennsylvania (thirty-six reels) and 
Lyman Trumbull, United States Senator from Illinois, 1855-1873 
(twenty-two reels). 

The Albert Pike Papers, on twelve reels, are a selection from the 
National Archives and the Masonic Library in Washington, and 
consist of letters, documents, and Masonic pamphlets written by 
Pike. Pike was variously a lawyer, Mexican and Civil War soldier, 
newspaper editor, author, and Mason. During the Civil War, as a 
Confederate brigadier-general, he had the task of securing friends 
and allies among Indian tribes. Much of his post-war career was 
devoted to Masonic activities. 

From the University of the South the Fund purchased copies of 
the papers of James H. Otey and Charles Todd Quintard, amount- 
ing to ten reels in all. Each set is composed of diaries and letters of 
these two Episcopal bishops of Tennessee (Otey, 1833-1863, and 
Quintard, 1865-1868). 

The most heavily used microfilms which the Littlefield Fund has 
purchased are those of the manuscript returns of the population 
schedules of the decennial United States censuses. Returns of the 
1830, 1840, 1850, and 1860 censuses have been obtained for the 
states of Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, and Virginia; of 1830-1880 
for Arkansas; of 1850-1880 for Texas; and of 1830-1840 only for 
Maryland and Missouri. These films, which come from the Bureau 
of the Census and the National Archives, are kept in the Texas 
History Center. They have been employed to some extent by his- 
torians, and almost worn out by genealogists. 
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Textual Changes ina 
Presentation Copy of 
Tennyson’s Poems (1833) 
GEORGE O. MARSHALL, JR. 


I. THE Rare Books Collection of the University of Texas Library 
is a physical reminder of the close bond that existed between the 
Tennyson and Lushington families during the middle years of the 
nineteenth century. This memento is a presentation copy of Al- 
fred Tennyson’s Poems with ‘‘Maria Catharine Lushington, /Emily 
Lushington/Dec. 21, 1832’ written on a blank sheet in the front 
of the book in the poet’s hand. (Though the volume was dated 
1833, it was published in December, 1832.) 

Maria Catharine (1816-1891) and Emily (1817-1893) were 
two of the seven daughters and five sons of Edmund Henry Lush- 
ington (1766-1839) and his wife Sophia (1779-1841), daughter 
of Thomas Philips of Sedgeley near Manchester. Edmund Henry 
Lushington was a barrister-at-law; Puisne Judge, Ceylon; Chief 
Commissioner, Colonial Board of Audit; and Master of the Crown 
Office. His sons, with the exception of one who died in infancy, all 
distinguished themselves in Victorian affairs. Thomas Davies (b. 
1813) was in the Madras Civil Service, and Sir Franklin (1823- 
1901) was Chief Metropolitan Police Magistrate. 

But the Tennyson-Lushington friendship began with the other 
two sons, Edmund Law (1811-1893) and Henry, familiarly called 
“Harry” (1812-1855), who were intimate with Tennyson at Cam- 
bridge. Edmund, who in 1838 became Professor of Greek at Glas- 
gow, married Tennyson’s sister Cecilia on October 14, 1842. It is 
their marriage which is celebrated in the epilogue to In Memoriam, 
Tennyson's elegy on Arthur Hallam, another of his college friends, 
whose death had prevented him from marrying yet another of the 
poet’s sisters. Section LXXXV of In Memoriam (‘‘This truth came 
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borne with bier and pall’’) is addressed to Edmund Lushington. 
Lord Grey in 1847 appointed Henry Chief Secretary at Malta. As 
with Edmund, Tennyson commemorated his friendship with Henry 
by referring to him in an elegy on the occasion of the death of an- 
other of his friends. In his elegy for Sir John Simeon, “In the 
Garden at Swainston,’’ Tennyson referred to Henry and Sir John 
and the ubiquitous Arthur Hallam as the three dead men he had 
loved. And Tennyson dedicated The Princess to Henry Lushington 
in the second edition (1848). 

The Lushingtons lived at Park House, Boxley, near Maidstone, 
Kent. In order to be near them, the Tennyson family moved from 
Tunbridge Wells to Boxley, a village two miles from Park House, 
in the autumn of 1841. There the Tennysons lived until the autumn 
of 1843, when they moved to Cheltenham. At least two of Tenny- 
son’s poems reflect the result of the two-year residence in Boxley. 
The prologue to The Princess was written about a feast of the Me- 
chanics’ Institute held on the Lushingtons’ grounds at Park House 
on July 6, 1842. And Sir Charles Tennyson, in his biography of his 
grandfather, says that the scenery around Park House is clearly 
recognizable in ‘‘Aylmer’s Field.” 

In addition to inscribing the names of the Lushington sisters in 
the presentation volume, Tennyson also wrote in some changes in 
the printed text of four of the poems—“To Christopher North,” 
“O Darling Room,” ‘The Hesperides,” and ‘“To—” (“All good 
things have not kept aloof’). As the first three of these poems were 
never reprinted in an authorized edition during the poet's lifetime, 
the emendations in this presentation copy are the only changes 
Tennyson made in the respective texts. (I am indebted to my col- 
league H. Boyd McWhorter for his opinion concerning the emenda- 
tions. ) 

Tennyson softened line 8 of his retort ‘““To Christopher North” 
by changing “‘I could not forgive the praise” to “How could I for- 
give the praise?’’ This squib is Tennyson’s rather undignified re- 
sponse to an unfriendly review of his Poems, Chiefly Lyrical 
(1830) which had appeared in Blackwood’s in May, 1832. The 
review had been written by John Wilson, professor of moral phi- 
losophy at Edinburgh, who wrote for Blackwood’s as ‘‘Christopher 
North.” 
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In “O Darling Room,” the flower of Tennyson's puerilities, he 
crossed out the second line and inserted ‘Thy books & pictures 
ranged aright’’ between the third and fourth printed lines. Although 
Tennyson’s failure to reprint either this or ““To Christopher North” 
indicated that he would willingly have let them die, his critics— 
from John Wilson Croker in 1833 to Harold Nicolson in 1923— 
have thwarted his wish by reviving them frequently. 

Although Tennyson himself never reprinted ‘“The Hesperides,” 
his son Hallam reprinted it just as it had appeared in the 1833 
volume in both the Eversley Edition, I, appendix, pp. 326-330 and 
in the Memoir, I, 61-65, with a note that his father had told him 
that he had regretted omitting it from his juvenilia. In the presenta- 
tion copy Tennyson crossed out the first word of lines 17 and 19 
of the choric song and wrote in “All” in their respective places. 

But the most extensive and interesting changes Tennyson made 
in the presentation copy were his alterations in ““To—”’ (“All good 
things have not kept aloof’’), a poem quoted at great length by 
John Wilson Croker as evidence of Tennyson’s absurdity in his 
damning review of the 1833 volume in the Quarterly for April, 
1833. Unlike the previous three, this poem was reprinted by Tenny- 
son, but not until 1872, and then with many changes, in the 
Imperial Library Edition. The first two stanzas of this revised ver- 
sion had previously appeared in Selections (1865). In the 1872 
version the first stanza had been rewritten and its rhyme scheme 
changed to ababa (the other stanzas remained ababb, the rhyme 
scheme of all stanzas in the 1833 volume); the first line had been 
changed to ‘‘My life is full of weary days,’’ which is the only title 
the poem now has; and the heading ““To—’ and the last two 
stanzas (the sixth and the seventh) omitted. The significant verbal 
change was the alteration of “sudden laughters of the jay”’ to “‘sud- 
den scritches of the jay.” Croker had ridiculed ‘‘laughters” of the 
jay. 

Tennyson anticipated some of these changes in the printed text 
by his alterations in the presentation copy. In it he changed ‘‘sudden 
laughters of the jay’’ to ‘sudden clamours of the jay,” instead of 
the ultimate “‘scritches’’ (1872), and he crossed out the entire sixth 
stanza. Other minor changes indicate his early dissatisfaction with 
the poem as first printed. In the fifth stanza he crossed out the “‘s”’ 
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in ‘“‘darnels.”’ In the seventh stanza he changed ‘‘parched”’ to ‘‘some 
dry,”’ and crossed out the ‘‘s” in “plains” and “remains.” After the 
second stanza Tennyson inserted a dash and began re-numbering 
the stanzas, the printed third stanza being number 1, and so forth. 
There are four of these renumbered stanzas, as he had crossed out 
the printed sixth stanza. 

The changes Tennyson made in the presentation copy supple- 
ment our knowledge of his craftsmanship and confirm his reputa- 
tion as a poet who was forever tampering with the text. 
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XII. Washington Irving (1783-1859) 
EDWIN T. BOWDEN 


OOK COLLECTIONS of which university libraries are particularly 
Bena seem to fall into one of two general categories: the great 
collection of rare books with obscure variants, presentation copies, 
author's corrected copies and the like; and the working collection 
with all the major issues of the author's works and with all the 
scholarly books on the author and his work, but without a great 
many “‘‘show pieces” or extraordinarily valuable single books. The 
Washington Irving collection at the University of Texas falls in the 
second category: a good collection, a useful collection, and a nearly 
complete collection that offers the scholar all of the material that he 
might need for his immediate use in working on Irving. 

The foundation of the collection is the library of the late Profes- 
sor Stanley T. Williams (1888-1956) of Yale University. Pro- 
fessor Williams was undoubtedly the foremost Irving scholar of 
this century, and the very fact that the collection was his gives it an 
added interest for other scholars. A glance at Professor Williams’s 
own publications (included in the Texas holdings) gives some 
idea of his scholarly stature and the kind of genuine interest he had 
in collecting Washington Irving: his two volume Life of Washing- 
ton Irving (1935) is still the standard scholarly biography; his 
Bibliography of the Writings of Washington Irving (1936), with 
Mary A. Edge, is the latest and most complete bibliography; and 
then more recently, his two-volume Spanish Background of Ameri- 
can Literature (1955) is concerned in good part with Irving, and 
again is considered one of the admirable pieces of scholarship of 
our day. In addition to these larger works, he edited, sometimes in 
collaboration with others, ten different books of Irving’s journals, 
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letters, works, and material about Irving. To include his other books 
not concerned with Irving or only in small part concerned would 
add fourteen more volumes to the list, not to count all the numer- 
ous articles about Irving as well as others. He was a productive and 
an admirable scholar, as well as one of the first leaders in the aca- 
demic study of American literature and always a genuine friend to 
younger scholars working on American literature, and the Stanley 
T. Williams collection of Irving is a fitting memorial for his name. 

During his lifetime Professor Williams had gathered a good 
working collection of Irving. With a few exceptions, such as Sal- 
magundi, all of Irving’s major works are present in the first edition, 
either American or English; in several instances, such as the desir- 
able Knickerbocker’s History of New York (1809) or Bracebridge 
Hall (1822) or The Rocky Mountains (1837) (called The Ad- 
ventures of Captain Bonneville in the English edition), in both the 
American and the English first edition. Beyond these relative rari- 
ties, he also gathered the various editions of the collected works 
and a good representation of later editions and reprints. He was 
particularly interested in foreign translations, and built up a col- 
lection of Irving in such languages as Spanish, French, German, 
Swedish, Czech, Russian that would be most difficult to duplicate 
again. Many of these are the first editions in the language. Perhaps 
to the translations should be added the first editions in English in 
other countries, particularly in France. And finally, he added to the 
collection the various books about Irving that he needed. In all, his 
. Collection has something over five hundred volumes by or about 
Washington Irving. Many are not what the rare book dealer would 
call collector's copies; they are sound, but many are shabby in bind- 
ing, and others have been rebound. They are, in fact, just what one 
would expect a scholar of limited means but unlimited interest in 
Irving to pick up. And for that reason the collection has a certain 
added appeal for other members of a university community. 

The collection is not composed entirely of bound volumes. In 
addition to the regular books there are four bulging boxes full of 
pamphlets and offprints related to Irving. Some of these, of course, 
would be available in the periodicals in which they originally ap- 
peared, although a good number of them are presentation copies. 
At any rate, it is convenient to have them there with the other Irv- 
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ing material. Of particular interest too to future scholars, there are 
two file boxes of Professor Williams’ correspondence with other 
scholars throughout the world about problems that arose in his 
work on Irving and on the Spanish influence on American litera- 
ture. This correspondence, of course, could not be released for pub- 
lication, but it may set other scholars on the road toward the solu- 
tion of their own problems. Once again, a great university library 
seems the fitting place for this material that is not only of scholarly 
value but is of particular personal interest as it reflects the work of 
Professor Williams himself. Good scholarship begets good scholar- 
ship; and the collection, preservation, and presentation of scholar- 
ship is one of the first responsibilities of a university library. 

The Williams material forms the bulk of the Irving collection, 
but by no means all of the collection. Most of the show pieces and 
the particularly rare items have been a part of other and greater 
collections. The Aitken collection, for instance, has a Salmagundi 
(1807-8) in the original twenty parts, the individual parts rebound 
and varying from first to fifth editions. Both the Wrenn and the 
T. E. Hanley collection have The Sketch Book (1819-20) in its 
seven first edition parts, and the Hanley Collection has extremely 
fine, mint copies of The Life and V oyages of Christopher Columbus 
(1828), Astoria (1836), and the Life of George Washington 
(1855-59) to show how Irving’s works must have looked on the 
day of publication. These other collections have a few interesting 
manuscripts to add. The Hanley collection contains the manuscript, 
apparently copy for the printer, of A Tour on the Prairies (1835) 
and the manuscript of an unpublished sketch, ‘The Seven Sons of 
Lara,’’ subtitled ‘‘Don Garcia Fernandez,” apparently taken from a 
collection of Spanish tales, and now listed at the end of William 
Langfeld’s bibliography of Irving. The Wrenn collection has the 
manuscript of chapter nine of volume five of the Life of George 
Washington (1859). These manuscripts and selected scarcer items 
not only fill out and help to complete the collection, but they also 
give it a degree of rarity and value that is noticeable. 

The collection is so nearly complete, in fact, that a handful of 
selected volumes among the early American and English editions 
would make it complete for the needs of almost any scholarship 
except that of the most minute bibliography. 
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Salmagundi, New York, 1807-1808, in original parts; the first 
issue of the twenty parts would be desirable of course, but 
any combination of editions and issues would be almost 
certain not to duplicate the library's present copy. Also, 2 
vols., London, 1811. 

The Poetical Works of Thomas Campbell ... {and}... a Bio- 
graphical Sketch of the Author, by a Gentleman of New 
York, 2 vols. or 1 vol., 1810. These books appear with the 
imprint of a number of different publishers in different 
cities. 

Biography of James Lawrence, Esq., New-Brunswick, 1813. 

The Sketch Book, New York, 1819, in the second edition of the 
original seven parts. 

Tales of a Traveller, Philadelphia, 1824, in the four original 
parts. 

Letters of Jonathan Oldstyle, London, 1824. 

Voyages and Discoveries of the Companions of Columbus, Phila- 
delphia, 1831. 

The Crayon Miscellany, Philadelphia, 1835. 

Oliver Goldsmith, London, 1849. 

Mahomet and His Successors, 2 vols., New York, 1850. 

Life of George Washington, limited quarto edition, 5 vols., 
New York, 1855-59. Also 5 vols., London, 1855-59. 

Chronicles of Wolfert’s Roost, London, 1855. 

Spanish Papers and Other Miscellanies, 2 vols., New York, 1866. 
Also, 1 vol., London, 1867. 
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Percy B. St. John in Texas 
LLERENA FRIEND 


A NY CONNECTION between the Texas Navy, dime novels, and 
William Bollaert, geographer and ethnologist, seems rather 
remote; yet an examination of one of the books acquired in the 
Vandale Collection reveals a definite if tenuous link. The En- 
chanted Rock: A Comanche Legend by Percy B. St. John was pub- 
lished in London by Hayward and Adams in 1846. The four pages 
of advertising following the 163 pages of text indicate the avail- 
ability of St. John’s Trapper’s Bride [combined with The Rose of 
Oxisconsin} as well as Volume III of his ‘Indian Tales,” to be 
entitled The Red-Hand of the Mandans: A Legend of Pine Stone 
Quarry. February [of 1847?} would see the publication in three 
volumes of The Eagle’s Nest: A Romance of Upper Texas. To en- 
courage the purchase of these and other works by Percy Bolinbroke 
St. John, some twenty-nine ‘Opinions of the Press’’ were cited, all 
in praise of the author, most of them comparing him with James 
Fenimore Cooper. The Literary Times found him “well qualified 
to write on subjects connected with America, having had many op- 
portunities for studying the character and customs of the Indians 
and great experience of prairie life.” 

That part of that experience of prairie life was in Texas is 
vouched for by dedication of The Enchanted Rock to William Bol- 
laert: 


My Dear Bollaert, 

No one better than yourself is aware under what difficulties, and even 
dangers, I, in the wilds of Texas, gained that personal acquaintance with a 
primitive state of existence which in the present volume, and in other quar- 
ters, I have endeavoured to detail. In Texas we were companions in arms, 
and, what is far more likely to lead to friendship, companions in suffer- 
ee 

To you, as my fellow-explorer in Texas, and to whom I owe the facts of 
the following legend, I offer this little volume, .. . 
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Bollaert was in Texas between 1840 and 1844, by request of the 
British consul at Galveston. He wrote reports on the Texas coastline 
for the British Admiralty and prepared a number of papers on the 
Indians, the botany, and the natural history of Texas. Just when 
and under what conditions were he and St. John fellow-explorers? 

In 1956 Bollaert’s Texas manuscripts in the Newberry Library 
were edited by W. Eugene Hollon and Ruth Lampham Butler and 
published by the University of Oklahoma Press as William Bol- 
laert’s Texas. This “witty, perceptive Englishman’s observations on 
the infant republic of Texas” is excellent reading and a fine new 
source of information on early Texas; but, alas for our purposes, it 
does not mention St. John. 

The Ashbel Smith Papers give the beginning of the story. In the 
summer of 1842, James Augustus St. John wrote to Smith, the 
Texas representative in London, to solicit advice concerning the 
future of his son, of whom he said: ‘‘He has been brought up to 
no profession but that of literature—and his object is to obtain an 
engagement on some of the public journals of Austin, or some em- 
ployment under the Government. Does it, Sir, appear to you, that 
a young man of education, with such views should be likely to meet 
with encouragements in your country?”’ We do not have all of the 
Smith-St. John correspondence, but in August, 1842, Smith sug- 
gested William Kennedy, British consul in Galveston, as a source 
of information, and forwarded a letter from young St. John to the 
president of the Texas Republic. Smith also wrote various letters of 
introduction for the young Englishman, who was supposed to sail 
for Texas in late August. By the time he arrived in Texas, San An- 
tonio had been twice captured by Mexican troops, the seat of gov- 
ernment had been transferred from Austin, and Austin newspapers 
would have offered little opportunity to a youthful journalist. Be- 
tween October 1842 and August 1843, Bollaert used Galveston as 
his headquarters; and there St. John doubtless met his fellow coun- 
tryman, who was devoting much of his time to computing maps and 
charts of the Gulf coast area. Internal evidence and a newspaper 
reference to the Texas navy have to supply any further clues on St. 
John’s Texas experience. 

Cam pbell’s Foreign Semi-Monthly Magazine for December 16, 
1843, carried a St. John article entitled “The Hunting Widow; or 
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a Week in the Woods and Prairies of Texas’’ and dated from the 
Texian Brig of War, Archer, Galveston Harbour, April 27, 1843. 
According to the “Week in the Woods,” St. John and six com- 
panions left the eighteen-gun Archer lying in Galveston harbor in 
February, 1843, and went on a hunting excursion up the bay “for 
the purpose of recruiting myself after a brief cruize to the enemy’s 
coast, with the less-dangerous pursuit of the deer, the opossum, the 
racoon, and other game, with which the prairies and woodlands of 
this favored offshoot of Mexico abounds.” Included in the party 
were Captain John Tod and Lieutenant Charles B. Snow of the 
Texas Navy, midshipmen Smith and Goodall, ‘“‘who had entered for 
glory’s sake the service of the young republic,” a Mr. Baker, and 
Judge Bollaert. Their trip was made in the brig’s six-oar cutter. 
How long the trip lasted the article does not indicate, but on March 
16, 1843, Lieutenant Snow wrote to M. C. Hamilton that lack of 
provisions on board the Archer has caused all the enlisted men to 
leave the vessel and that the officers were all on shore for want of 
food. He ended the letter: “I now feel compelled to abandon the 
vessel for the same cause. I have therefore placed the Brig under the 
charge of Mr. P. B. St. John, who has kindly volunteered to take 
command.” 

The nature and duration of St. John’s command in the Texas 
Navy will have to be found by a military historian. His writing 
career had sufficient variations and covered a sufficient multiplicity 
of titles without consideration of his naval career. 

The oldest son of James Augustus St. John, English journalist, 
P. B. St. John was born in Camden Town in 1821. According to 
the sketch in the Dictionary of National Biography, he began to 
write talks as a lad and was a frequent contributor to magazines. 
Usually he wrote under his own name, but, according to Albert 
Johannsen, The House of Beadle and Adams and Its Dime and 
Nickel Novels, St. John’s pseudonyms included “Lady Esther 
Hope” and ‘Henry L. Boone.” His Young Naturalists Book of 
Birds was published in London in 1838. In 1845 his Trapper’s 
Bride appeared. He was editing the Mirror of Literature in 1846. 
The Living Age for February 22, 1848, adopted from the United 
Service Magazine St. John’s “A Record of Indian Warfare,” the 
story of the Jeremiah Shingle family and a small group of Waco 
Indians camped on Galveston Island. The Shingle family may be 
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fictional, but St. John’s geography and his place names are factual 
in ‘‘A Record” just as they are in “The Week in the Woods” and 
The Enchanted Rock. 

The Enchanted Rock was to appear in at least four variations 
from its first 1846 printing. On December 5, 1871, its designation 
was Beadle’s Dime Novel No. 244, Keetsea, the Queen of the 
Plains; or, The Enchanted Rock. In 1873 or 1874 it was published 
as Robert M. DeWitt’s Champion Novel No. 30, Keetsea, a Texan 
Tale of the Comanches. The text of the American and English 
editions is the same save for certain variations in paragraphing and 
one interesting exception. Where the English editor had made the 
Comanche ejaculate “Hugh,” the Yankee editor returned to the 
much more likely ‘‘Ugh.” In 1874 Beadle inaugurated his series of 
Pocket Novels with illuminated covers, ‘‘incomparably the most 
beautiful and attractive series of books, and the most delightful 
reading, ever presented to the popular reading public.” Keetsea was 
reincarnated as Pocket Novel No. 178 on April 19, 1881. Five 
years later she appeared (October, 1886) as Boy’s Library (octavo) 
No. 130. The University of Texas Library has the 1846 original 
edition, the DeWitt Champion, and the Pocket Novel editions. 
Other St. John holdings, out of the twenty-four in the Johannsen 
checklist, are The Big Hunter: or the Queen of the Woods (1880), 
which is Dime Library No. 86, and Blackhawk, the Bandit: or, The 
Indian Scout (1878), Beadle’s New Dime Novel No. 410. 

Considering his own stories of Indian and prairie life, St. John 
must have reached the saturation point in that particular milieu 
when between 1876 and 1879 he translated, revised, and edited at 
least twenty-seven of the Indian tales written by Oliver Gloux 
under the pen name of Gustave Aimard. These were printed by 
John and Robert Maxwell of London and appeared in eight series 
in uniform volumes. The paper editions with picture covers sold for 
sixpence each; the “Railway Volumes” in ornamental boards were 
priced at two shillings. What would be currently termed ‘‘the gim- 
mick” in this series is illustrated in the preface to the Gold Seekers. 


The whole work should be considered as the life history of a very remark- 
able man. Although the volumes may be perused separately with interest. 
still it cannot be too often represented that those readers derive the most 
pleasure who peruse this strange eventful history in its sequential order as 
given in the title-page. 
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Of the volumes listed on the title page, the Vandale Collection in- 
cludes White Scalper, Flying Horsemen, and Gold Seekers in the 
paper covers, and Indian Scout in the ‘Railway Volume.” 

The Dictionary of National Biography lists twelve titles as St. 
John’s “original works,’”’ but the twelve do not include The En- 
chanted Rock, the Backwood Rangers (London, n.d.), which is 
also in the Vandale Collection, nor any of the dime novel titles. 
Johannsen, stating that St. John “in his translation of Aimard’s 
Prairie Flowers permitted the chapter on an ostrich hunt on the 
ptairies of the Upper Missouri to pass without comment,” begins 
his sketch of the English journalist with the quotation: “Don’t 
meddle with matters you don’t understand.” There was probably 
much about American Indians that was not understood by St. John, 
but his comments on Texas geography in the Galveston area are 
accurate. 
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Family Letters of 
Ignacio Comonfort 


RAY F. BROUSSARD 


GNACIO COMONFORT, 1812-1863, was one of the pioneering 

liberal leaders of the Mexican Reform movement of 1855-1858. 
Long an unknown figure of this great episode in Mexican history, 
his contributions to its development and tragic culmination in the 
War of Reform have long been the subject of sweeping generaliza- 
tions and judgments based upon relatively sketchy evidence. No 
comprehensive study of Comonfort’s role and his contribution to 
the Reform has been attempted or achieved. 

The Latin American Collection of the University of Texas has 
long been recognized as one of the better depositories of material 
on Mexican history. Not only does it include a broad selection of 
the significant printed materials of the period, but the manuscript 
sources are unparalleled in excellence and abundance. The Gémez 
Farias Papers, the Riva Palacio Papers, and the Comonfort Papers, 
among others, constitute a good cross section of the important men 
of the Reform. 

The Comonfort Papers are one of the largest groups of the col- 
lection. They consist of ten folders of personal letters, documents, 
and other papers that constitute the building blocks of history. The 
papers are relatively rich in content for the period 1845 to 1851, 
during which Comonfort was advancing in public life by serving in 
various military and government positions. When he left his post 
as collector of customs in Acapulco to help lead the Revolution of 
Ayutla, however, the information in his personal files begins to thin 
out. The situation remains unchanged for the next great episode in 
his life, the presidency. The Comonfort Papers are neither complete 
nor adequate for the period from December, 1855, to February, 
1858, when he served as president of Mexico. 

A blank space occurs in the Comonfort correspondence for the 
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period 1858-1861, when he was in exile after an unsuccessful at- 
tempt to overthrow the Constitution of 1857. The amount of ma- 
terial in the files increases with the return of Comonfort to Mexico 
in 1861. The correspondence then is as full and as complete as for 
any period in his life. The late years of Comonfort’s life are the 
best documented of his career. 

The new material added in 1959 to the Comonfort collection 
consists mostly of his correspondence with his two daughters, Clara 
and Adela. In addition there are other materials of interest. There is 
complete documentation of the exhuming and reburial of Comon- 
fort’s body in a suitable cemetery in Mexico City. Papers relating to 
the purchase and construction of a marble monument for the grave 
are also included. Finally there are family records of births, deaths 
and other important events in the families of the two daughters of 
Comonfort. 

Perhaps one of the more important items in the new additions to 
the Comonfort materials is an original letter from General Luis 
Ghilardi to Comonfort, dated November 17, 1855. The letter was 
written during the crisis-ridden period of Mexican history when 
Comonfort served as minister of war in the government of General 
Juan Alvarez. At this time Comonfort, a moderate liberal, was re- 
sisting the pressures of the extreme liberals to incorporate im- 
mediate and radical reforms such as the abolishing of special priv- 
ileges enjoyed by the military and the clergy. Many conservative and 
military figures of the day were misled by these actions on the part 
of Comonfort into believing that the minister of war was actually a 
conservative, and they began to approach him with propositions to 
lead a conservative revolution against the extreme liberal govern- 
ment of Alvarez. The Ghilardi letter is one of the few of the pro- 
posals still available today. | 

The nucleus of the new acquisition is the group of two hundred 
letters written by a loving yet not indulgent father to his two 
motherless girls. Comonfort was anxious for their proper training 
and for the safety of their character and honor. The first series of 
letters was written to the girls during their early years of schooling 
and when their father was customs collector in the humid, fever- 
ridden, tropical port of Acapulco. The letters average about three 
or four a year and are filled with concern for the good behavior of 
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the girls and their excellence in school work. The letters stopped 
when Comonfort became one of the leaders of the Revolution of 
Ayutla, and there are none for the later period when he was in 
Mexico City serving as president of the nation. 

The resumption of the correspondence between Comonfort and 
his daughters during his period of exile provides the collection with 
information necessary to fill the gap in the Comonfort Papers 
previously held, for little was known about the movements of the 
ex-president during his period of exile. In the second and third 
years of exile, the girls left Mexico and joined their father in the 
United States, but did not accompany him during his visits to Europe 
late in 1859 and early in 1860. The letters during the whole period 
of exile constitute a most valuable addition to the Comonfort Papers 
and to the Latin American collection as well. 

The re-entry of Comonfort into Mexico was a ticklish problem, 
for he was under sentence of death by President Juarez. His old 
political friend, Santiago Vidaurri of Monterrey, arranged to have 
Comonfort return to the country and to remain in Monterrey until 
he could be politically reestablished in the country. The Comonfort 
Papers previously held had no information about the re-entry con- 
troversy. Although the letters of Comonfort to his daughters do not 
mention the difficulties of returning to Mexico, the Latin American 
Library is in the process of acquiring microfilms of letters and docu- 
ments taken from the archives of the Biblioteca de Hacienda in 
Mexico City. These microfilmed copies of letters will complete the 
story of the problems involved, and the delicate negotiations faced 
by Comonfort in trying to return to his country. 

The letters of Comonfort to his daughters are fairly complete for 
the first few months of his re-entry into Mexico, and provide a good 
record of his movements during that difficult period when the ex- 
president had to move frequently for his own safety. Later Comon- 
fort returned to the favor of the government and was given com- 
mand of one of the armies attempting to stem the tide of the French 
invasion in 1863. During the military campaigns of the spring of 
1863, the letters begin to diminish in frequency and are rather 
scarce from then on to the date of his death in November of the 
same year. 

In general, the real value of the letters from Comonfort to his 
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daughters is not the historical evidence they may add to what is 
already known about Comonfort, but the valuable insight they af- 
ford into his personality and character. Comonfort has been de- 
scribed by contemporaries as a kindly, considerate, and devoted 
family man. The letters to his daughters reinforce this description 
with concrete and conclusive evidence of these qualities of character 
of this important figure in Mexican history. 
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New Acquisitions 


HIS SECTION reviews the important gifts and purchases re- 
T ceived in the Library for the period between issues of the 
CHRONICLE. It is selective, and cannot always include every item 
which may be worthy of mention; but it is intended that it shall al- 
ways be representative of significant kinds of acquisitions. 


HUMANITIES RESEARCH CENTER 
THE HANLEY LIBRARY 


Among the major additions to the University Library in 1957 
and 1958 (part of a development program to be described in a 
brochure for Friends of the Library this spring) are the collections 
of T. E. Hanley of Bradford, Pennsylvania. In a lifetime of zealous 
and very wise search for books and works of art Mr. Hanley has 
formed several libraries. One, devoted principally to the fine arts, 
is at the University of Arizona. Another he maintains at his home 
in Pennsylvania. The T. E. Hanley Library at the University is in 
itself one of the the most remarkable sources for historical and 
critical study in the country. 

Beginning with major works concerning human society and 
civilization—ranging from the Nuremberg Chronicle to the original 
materials which formed Huxley’s Brave New World—Mr. Hanley 
put together a notable group of classics in intellectual history. His 
library is specially strong in Bacon, Harvey, Locke, Hume, Newton, 
Blackstone, and more recent contributors to the tradition of English- 
speaking peoples. Equally distinguished is a separate collection of 
Americana, extending from Revolutionary documents to the nine- 
teenth century. 

In the field of literature Mr. Hanley designed his library with a 
different focus. Recognizing the fact that the great libraries on the 
Renaissance and earlier periods could not be equaled, he chose 
modern American and British literature as his main concern. His 
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rule of collection here was partly a matter of personal taste, partly 
a conviction about the future international significance of particular 
writers and thinkers. His interest in Whitman, Lawrence, and Shaw 
led him to build three special collections each of which ranks among 
the two or three great libraries. Indeed, the Hanley shelves devoted 
to Shaw and Lawrence are not rivaled anywhere. In many other 
writers as different as the Brownings, T. S. Eliot, Pound, Henry 
James, and Joyce his library offers rich opportunities for research 
and for teaching exhibit. For the Irish Renaissance he built up his 
holdings with attention to major writers such as Yeats and Synge; 
his success in capturing the sense and influence of this whole field 
has brought him the gratitude and admiration of leading scholars 
in Britain and the United States. 

Apart from the sheer magnitude of his accomplishment, perhaps 
the most remarkable quality of Mr. Hanley’s collection has been 
the quietness with which he worked for forty years. As the Times 
Literary Supplement has recently said, the library is “little known.” 
One may hazard the prophecy, however, that it will be better known 
in the future, when its holdings will become a focal point in the 
Academic Center and the Research Center. 

To the passion of singlemindedness about the importance of cul- 
tural records of Britain and the United States and to his insistence 
on the special value of particular writers Mr. Hanley added an al- 
most whimsical sense of variety. This variety he achieved by exclu- 
sion of many popular “‘collector’s items’ from his plan and by in- 
clusion of vivid contrasts. His recent gifts to the Hanley Library at 
Texas suggest these contrasts: to a notable collection of Robert 
Burns he has added an eighteenth-century portrait of the Scot whom 
nineteenth-century frontier readers ranked just after Shakespeare; 
to the Irish collections, which included many pieces of Wilde, he has 
joined an extraordinary library on Wilde and his period; to the 
modern British shelves a great array of Masefield and Galsworthy; 
to the recent American writers, the collection of Robinson Jeffers 
originally formed by the distinguished typographer and publisher, 
Ward Ritchie. 

In forty years of collection and assistance of studies at many in- 
stitutions, Mr. Hanley has not been the author of a single personal 
boast of his accomplishments. Now that a central part of his work 
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is one of the major promises of distinction for the library program 
at Texas, he would still resist—as he would deeply resent—the sort 
of idle braggadocio which too often serves the accomplishment of 
the dedicated collector and the conceit of institutional collections. 
He has stayed completely independent of auction-room melodra- 
matics, back-fence bibliographical gossip, and all the other avoca- 
tions of the professors and professional bookmen. Like all the other 
really great collectors, he has been content to let the future speak 
for him and his books. Texas is fortunate to be chosen as the scene 
of their future. 

H. H. RANSOM 

Director, Humanities Research Center 


LATIN AMERICAN COLLECTION 


I 


From 1833 to 1855 Antonio Lopez de Santa Anna dominated the 
political scene in Mexico, and during most of that period was the 
elected president, although he spent little of his time in Mexico 
City acting in that capacity. He preferred to turn that office over to 
a vice president if the constitution in force at the time provided for 
such an official or, if not, to name his own substitute or to have the 
legislative body do so. Much has been said of his practice of shun- 
ning the problems of governmental administration by retiring to 
his two large plantations in the state of Veracruz—one at Manga de 
Clavo and the other at Encero—to entertain himself and others with 
cock-fights and pastoral diversions. 

Eleven of his letters to his handpicked substitute, Valentin 
Canalizo, written during one of those periods of retirement, throw 
quite a different light on his supposed lack of interest in administra- 
tive affairs. They were written between February, 1843, and April, 
1844. He had retired to Manga de Clavo in October, 1843, leaving 
Canalizo to cope with the problems in Mexico City. Even though 
Santa Anna was officially elected president in January, 1844, under 
a new constitution that gave the president virtually dictatorial 
powers, he did not deign to return to Mexico to take the oath of 
office. When Congress became restive at his failure to do so, he 
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pointed out that since Canalizo was acting president and had taken 
the oath, there was no reason for Congress to worry. 

Actually, however, it was Santa Anna, not Canalizo, who was 
making all the important decisions, with Canalizo the scapegoat if 
anything went wrong. It was during that period that Santa Anna, 
visited at his plantation by the United States Minister, Waddy 
Thompson, agreed to and did release the Mier prisoners. Thomp- 
son, a great admirer of Santa Anna, describes his visit and the cock- 
fights in his Recollections of Mexico (New York, 1846) and states 
that only Santa Anna could handle such matters as the release of the 
Mier prisoners. Those things he did even though he had never 
officially taken office. 

His letters to Canalizo reveal other of his activities and his state 
of mind at that time. He tells Canalizo which men to name as gov- 
ernors of the newly created departments (which had taken the place 
of the states) and what laws proposed in Congress should be fought 
and, if necessary, vetoed, one of them being to deprive the president 
of the power to veto. He also entertained at Manga de Clavo the 
newly appointed British Minister to Mexico and instructed Canalizo 
on what “‘sagacious’’ measures were to be made to see that England 
would remain neutral in the war which he was certain was to come 
shortly with France or some other foreign country. The letters show 
clearly that Santa Anna was looking for a war and wanted one, as 
Thompson suspected. 

Frequently Santa Anna discusses the matter of money, and on 
two occasions orders Canalizo to send post-haste to him sums of 
70,000 pesos and 100,000 pesos. He cautions Canalizo to be very 
careful not to waste the country’s resources on petty demands but 
to preserve them for really urgent needs such as those “‘of the troops, 
because if the soldiers do not eat, we are lost.” 

In the last letter from Encero (April 2, 1844) he is extremely 
upset because he has just learned that General Juan Pablo Anaya, 
one of his bitterest enemies, has been named to the presidential 
guard and is drawing a huge salary that the country can ill afford 
to have wasted in that manner. He says that he wants no such snake 
in the grass among the guard if he should return to take office, and 
orders Canalizo to relieve Anaya of his high rank at once and sta- 
tion him in some far distant point if he is retained in the army at all. 
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These eleven letters are especially revealing and significant, be- 
cause they throw light on a little known phase of Santa Anna’s ac- 
tivities during that period. They form part of a small miscellaneous 
collection of manuscripts and printed documents recently added to 
the collection. Included are two letters of Anastasio Bustamante to 
Valentin Canalizo of November 15, 1838, and April 12, 1842. In 
the latter Bustamante is in Havana, Cuba, having been driven from 
office in 1842 by Santa Anna. There is an interesting letter also from 
Juan L. Velazquez de Leén to Canalizo (May 29, 1844), describing 
the movements of Canales and Arista in the departments of Nuevo 
Leén and Tamaulipas and proposing measures to be adopted to 
strengthen border defenses in those areas. 


II 


Each student at the School of Medicine of the National Univer- 
sity of Mexico, after finishing his medical studies, must spend six 
months in a community where there is no doctor and write a report 
of his work there, which is included in the final examination re- 
quired to obtain the medical degree. His report must give a brief 
history of the community, its geographical location, its area and 
component villages, ranches, mining districts, etc., its altitude, to- 
pography, means of communication, climate, water system and 
natural resources. 

Special sections are devoted to drainage, water supply, sewage, 
milk supply, food supply, housing, public buildings, schools, 
churches, communicable diseases, infant health, industrial hygiene, 
eating habits, occupations, amusements, and the like. If the com- 
munity suffers from some particular malady—malaria, tuberculosis, 
dysentery, measles, etc.—special emphasis is placed on that disease 
and methods used in combating it in the particular community. 
Some places have been assigned to different students in different 
years to study the place and to report on special remedies on its 
most common malady. There are reports on communities of all 
types—mining communities, oil drilling communities, ejidal com- 
munities, lumbering camps, etc. 

These theses or reports, which are generally entitled Informe gen- 
eral sobre la exploracion sanataria de... en el estado de... are 
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valuable for many reasons. The larger number of them supply the 
only material available in print for the areas or communities that 
they describe. In almost all, the regional or community names 
of all common diseases known in that area are given with the corre- 
sponding medical equivalents. All have useful demographic, ethno- 
graphic, economic, geographic, and sociological data relating to the 
specific community not available anywhere else. The University of 
Texas Library was indeed fortunate in obtaining 4,600 of these 
theses for the period 1939 through 1952. They cover every state in 
Mexico and the large number of them for many states will make 
possible interesting studies of comparison, etc. There are for Coa- 
huila, 232; Chihuahua, 277; Veracruz, 580; Hidalgo, 132; Sonora, 
300; Sinaloa, 208; Distrito Federal, 207; Mexico, 555; Durango, 
158; Guanajuato, 103; Guerrero, 157; Jalisco, 111; Chiapas, 159; 
etc. 


Ill 


The Latin American Collection has been very fortunate also in 
acquiring a complete set of the Revista de la sociedad universitaria 
-(4v.,42no. Montevideo, March 15, 1884—November 30, 1885). 
Records previously available in the United States showed only forty 
numbers of this significant Uruguayan journal. It was the organ of a 
group of young liberal philosophers, historians, scientists, mathe- 
maticians, poets, novelists, etc., who freely discussed and wrote on 
a broad range of subjects, including Spencer, Buchner, Balmis, 
Bolivar, Leopold, Jourkowsky, Destaffanis, Clemente Zenea and 
Sor Juan Inés de la Cruz. Through the pages of the Revista and the 
Anales del Ateneo del Uruguay (55no. Montevideo, 1881-1886), 
they transmitted to the public their liberal ideas. These journals were 
followed in 1895 by the important Revista nacional de literatura y 
ciencias sociales (60no. Montevideo, 1895-97). It was during this 
period also that the publication of the Revista del archivo general 
administrativo o coleccién de documentos para servir al estudio de 
la historia de la Republica Oriental del Uruguay y acuerdos del 
extinguido cabildo de Montevideo (18v. Montevideo, 1885-1943) 
began. The collection now has complete files of these four important 
Uruguayan journals except volumes 1, 2, and 5 of the last named. 
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It lacks all of the Revista del Plata (3v., Montevideo, 1882-1883 ) 
and has only an extremely broken file of the Anales de la Univer- 
sidad (169no., Montevideo, 1891 to date). 

Files of a number of recent journals have been completed, among 
which are the Revista histérica; publicacién del museo bhistérica 
nacional (28v., Montevideo, 1907-1958), Revista del instituto 
histérico y geografico del Uruguay (20v., Montevideo, 1920- 
1953); Revista nacional. Literatura, arte, ciencia (196no., Monte- 
video, 1938-1958); Boletin de filologia (51no., Montevideo, 
1936-1952); Revista de la facultad de ciencias econdémicas y de 
administracién (Av.; 2a. época, 15no., Montevideo, 1940-1946; 
1950-1958) and the shortlived revival of the Anales del Ateneo 
(2a. €poca, 4no., Montevideo, 1947-1948). 

Still among the broken files are Namero (27no., Montevideo, 
1949-1955), of which are missing nos. 15, 16, 17 (July—Dec., 
1951) and Boletin historico del estado mayor general del ejército 
(76no., Montevideo, 1930-1958), an important historical source, 
of which the first seventeen issues are still missing. 

NETTIE LEE BENSON 
Librarian, Latin American Collection 
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